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attacks of the Turks for two more years (1397-9). But the
situation remained singularly critical. Manuel II decided to
go to the West to ask for help (1402). He was courteously
welcomed at Venice, Paris, and London; but he obtained
only fair promises. Happily for the Greeks, at this precise
moment a serious event took place in the East. The Mongol
invasion and the resounding defeat which Timur inflicted on
the Turks at Angora (1402) gave the Empire a few years of
respite. Bajazet had fallen into the hands of his conqueror;
his sons fought with each other for the succession, and
Byzantine diplomacy, seconded by the personal influence of
the Emperor Manuel, skilfully took advantage of their
quarrels. The existence of the Empire was thus prolonged
for another half century.
But, in 1421, Murad II (1421-51), having triumphed
over the other pretenders, again took the offensive. He
unsuccessfully attacked Constantinople, which resisted
heroically (1422); he captured Salonica (1430), which in
1423 the Venetians had bought from the Greeks; one of his
generals penetrated into the Morea (1423) where the Greek
despotat of Mistra remained one of the parts of the Empire
which had suffered least from invasion; he himself led his
forces into Bosnia and Albania, and imposed the payment of
tribute upon the prince of Wallachia. In spite of the heroic
efforts of John Hunyadi and Scanderbeg, the Ottomans
followed up their advantage. The situation was so serious
that eventually even the West was alarmed. In consequence
of the visit of John VIII to Italy, Pope Eugenius IV preached
a new Crusade; but the expedition met with utter disaster at
the battle of Varna (1444). It was the last attempt made by
the West to save the Empire of Byzantium in its agony;
henceforth Constantinople was left to its fate.
Murad II followed up his successes. The duchy of
Athens submitted to the Turks; the principality of the
Morea, invaded in 1446, was forced to acknowledge itself
their tributary; John Hunyadi was defeated at the second
battle of Kossovo. Constantinople alone, behind the formid-
able defence of its walls, appeared impregnable. Ever since
his accession in 1451 it had been the chief ambition of
Muhammad II to capture the city. On 5 April 1453, with